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cropper." His Dresden seemed to remain "under the protection of the
PPQQC"
Margarete described Hauptmann's mood at that time wonderfully well. She declared that "his yearning for Dresden had become an obsession; and we can say now that it was like an obsession with the thought of leaping into Mt. Etna."
Only the news of a minor air attack on Dresden caused considerable hesitation. Mrs. Hauptmann's condition remained serious. The hospital in Bad Warmbrunn still could not make room for her. At the same rime, developments on the eastern front proceeded at a headlong pace. For the first time there was concern about the possible fate of Wiesenstein, with its valuable collections and the author's irreplaceable archives, which included almost all the manuscripts, books, and utterances of any kind by and about Gerhart Hauptmann since 1889.
Besides, peace was gone from this "mystic protective armor of his soul," as Hauptmann had called Wiesenstein. The streams of refugees from the east had increased to such an extent that the teacher in Ag-netendorf, functioning also as housing commissioner, was obliged to assign to Hauptmann's house two women and seven children, who were accepted without cavil and provided for as well as possible.
The lamentable condition of these homeless people, the disappearance of the tranquility necessary for writing, the lack of all friends except the faithful Behl, a catarrh that afflicted the old man and, finally, the absence of Margarete, who had at last entered St. Hedwig's Hospital after all—all this had produced in Hauptmann such a strong feeling that he had been abandoned, that all day long he simply would not allow Behl to leave him alone, even for a short time. The old man was melancholy, and a prey to thoughts of the transitory nature of the things of this world.
On February 1 the die was cast. Dr. Weidner's Sanitorium in Ober-loschwitz* had declared that it was prepared to admit the author and to provide suitable sickroom accommodations for Margarete. "My spirit has run aground, and I need a respite," said Hauptmann. He emphasized that he was not leaving Agnetendorf "because of any sort of fear of anything at all." "I do not want to avoid the fate of Silesia," he declared repeatedly.
Soon everything was arranged. Behl had been given authorization to take the archives to western Germany if necessary. As the two friends walked once more through the familiar rooms, Hauptmann surveyed the art objects that he had collected in the past five decades. In silence he took a long, farewell look at the marble torso of Aphrodite, the head of Socrates, the mask of Napoleon, the valuable paintings by Liebermann, Corinth, Leo von Konig, and the many other major and minor treasures in his collection. Days of nervous waiting followed. The car that was to have come from Dresden did not appear. Finally, on February 5, at three
*A suburb of Dresden.